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As surgeons endeavouring to remove 
the fatal bullet fragments, cut into 
the delicate damaged areas of Robert 
Kennedy’s brain last Wednesday, the 
anguish which many of us felt was 
more than just a sentimental re- 
sponse to yet another assassination in 
the Kennedy family, or particularly a 
concern for the fearsome repercus- 
sions which may now overtake 
America. The shooting, and the hour- 
by-hour news bulletins on the fight to 
save Kennedy’s life, roused an ele- 
mental revulsion at the use and con- 
sequences of violence. Pacifists knew 
they were pacifists during those 
hours, and many others knew that 
they ought to be. 


Quickly, of course, Johnson showed 
his own muddled response by an- 
nouncing a compulsory secret service 
guard for all presidential candidates 
and a new commission to study vio- 
lence, headed by General Eisen- 
hower’s brother—and already voices 
on the right in America are demand- 
ing a repressive state clamp-down on 
those tantalising but always conveni- 
ent conservative bogeys, violence, 
crime and lawlessness. But it may 
also be expected that a large number 
of people, in their imaginative re- 
sponse to this brutal murder, have 
seen—if only for a moment—that 
killing is inhuman whoever fires the 
bullet into the skull. 


This presumably is why bemused 
American politicians have reached 
instinctively for the only ‘ practical ” 
measure they can think of objectively 
to reduce the level of violence in 
America. All over the world, in fact, 
the demand for a restriction of fire- 
arms sales in America has arisen, 
with newsprobe journalists trotting 
out their comparative statistics for 
deaths from shotguns and the role of 
the National Rifle Association lobby 
in America coming in for remorseless 
exposure. But what ail these investi- 
gations have failed to notice is that 
gun-law in the States is not simply a 
hang-over from the “ anarchy ” of the 
Wild West sustained by powerful 
business interests. Written into the 
American Constitution is the right of 
revolution—and, historically, revolu- 
tion has usually needed a gun. 


Obviously any restriction of fire-arms 
is a “good thing ’”’—just as any re- 
striction in the spread of nuclear 
weapons is a “ good thing.” But when 
restriction confirms possession of the 
weapon in the hands of one section of 


the community and denies it to 
another—the ‘ haves” have it and 
the ‘‘ have-nots” don’t—then elemen- 
tary questions of justice are raised. 
America has asked, and is beginning 
to demand, non-violent revolution 
from her oppressed racial minorities. 
Is she now going to try to enforce 
non-violent revolution from her mil- 
tant oppressed? That is how restric- 
tion in the sale of fire-arms will be 
interpreted both by the authorities 
and by the militants. 


Disarm police 


The sensible demand in this situation 
is revolutionary in its simplicity— 
which is perhaps why no commenta- 
tor has yet suggested it. This is that 
the authorities should deny them- 
selves the use of fire-arms. It was 
both obscene and, by this argument, 
wholly illogical that twenty armed 
secret servicemen should guard 
President Johnson inside the New 
York Cathedral last Saturday, stand- 
ing openly with their backs to the 
altar throughout the whole of the 
funeral service for Robert Kennedy. 
If the people of America want a non- 
violent revolution from their mili- 
tants, the only step which would give 
them the right to expect it (and, 
thereafter, a reasonable expectation 
of success) would be for them to 
disarm the police. That is the only 
just way to de-escalate the spiral of 
violence which is threatening the 
whole fabric of American political 
life. 


CUTBACK/FACELIFT 


By the time you come to read this 
you'll already have noticed some 
major changes in our size and appear- 
ance. First, the size: the fewer 
number of pages has been forced on 
us by overwhelming financial pres- 
sures. We finished up the financial 
year last month with an all-time 
record deficit on our hands. Conse- 
quently we have had to look for 
economy-cuts in as many different 
directions as possible, and one of the 
biggest cuts available to us was 
gained by immediately reducing the 
paper from twelve to eight pages. 


In addition, we shall be cutting down 
on the number of illustrations we use, 
and unfortunately we shall also find 
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it nearly impossible in future to pay 
contributors—who, we hope, will 
bear with us in our difficulties. News 
pages stay as previously, at two 
pages: feature pages have been 
halved, from six to three: editorial 
pages have been cut from two to one. 
We're sorry about the reduction of 
the letters page, but at the moment 
we can’t see any other way to make 
up the paper without reducing the 
feature pages still further. 


Next, appearance: you'll probably be 
thinking that our new “ miniature” 
front-cover plus fold is a cunning way 
of making the paper look as if it con- 
tained sixteen pages, thereby conceal- 
ing the cut to eight—and, in a sense, 
you're right. But it’s also intended to 
brighten up the paper’s look, to give 
it a better “display ”’ and more ap- 


And yet, of course, the process of 
entrenchment on the part of the 
political establishment is likely to 
continue with a vengeance, and we 
can expect an increase in the inci- 
dence of what are now known in the 
underground press as “ police riots.” 
While Robert Kennedy with Eugene 
McCarthy represented what may well 
be the last hope of liberals in the 
immediate future that the “youth 
revolt””»—the rebellion of young 
people particularly against the ugly 
methods used by the state to impose 
its will—can be contained within the 
democratic system, it seems unlikely 
that Eugene McCarthy on his own 
can maintain enough momentum to 
keep radical dissent within the 
liberal democratic consensus. If this 
is so, further polarisation of political 
forces within American society be- 
comes inevitable. 


Thus one effect of Robert Kennedy’s 
murder is likely to be the steady 
realisation among liberal men that it 
is well-nigh impossible for them to 
work seriously and hopefully for 
radical change within the liberal 
democratic system—for not only does 
his passing deprive them of a cham- 
pion who gave the impression that,he 
could tame the worst excesses of 
American power from the lofty pin- 
nacle of the presidency, but it also 
reveals very starkly the contradic- 
tions and idealistic bankruptcy of 
that system. 


Was it so “senseless” (as President 
Johnson asserted) for a Palestinian 
Arab to shoot Robert Kennedy? With 
this act Sirhan Sirhan cut right 
through the empty rhetoric of the 


peal for street-selling, and it should 
also show up much better on news- 
stands. These changes have had to 
be done in a rush, and they’re not all 
finished yet: there’ll be a few more 
in the next two weeks, and by then 
we should have settled down perma- 
nently. 


The situation is not quite as gloomy 
as it sounds: our circulation—for the 
first time in years—has begun to rise, 
Slowly but steadily. However, as you 
can readily understand from what 
we've said above, our need for money 
and support from you, our readers, 
is now greater than it ever has been 
in the past. We’ve cried Wolf often 
enough before and always managed 
to weather bad patches, but this time 
we really are fighting for survival. 


THE EDITORS 
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liberal consensus in America and in- 
serted the emotion-loaded political 
reality of the Third World directly 
into American politics. If, for the 
sake of the Jewish vote, Robert 
Kennedy promises increased arms 
sales for Israel he is an enemy of the 
Palestinians and of all those who 
believe that peace in the Middle East 
cannot be achieved in this way. His 
death, in the terms of victims of 
American military hegemony through- 
out the world, “ makes sense.” And 
the unethical callousness of his jug- 
gling with military aid for the sake 
of electoral advantage is clear. 


There are those who see in the polar- 
isation of political forces in the West, 
a situation which is good in itself. 
Some see in apocalyptic violent con- 
frontation the seeds of a New Age: 
“Let the state make the choice be- 
tween exterminating us and destroy- 
ing society, or bowing to our just 
demands,” so the argument goes. But 
this is hysterical and unreasoned: 
the politics of provocation gone mad. 
What one hopes for as a positive 
result of Robert Kennedy’s assassina- 
tion, nevertheless, is that liberal men 
may be forced to adopt a more radi- 
cal stance in American politics. 


If their leading figures just cannot be 
effective within the system but are 
compromised or killed, then liberals 
have got to find another way—or give 
up. Radical confrontation with the 
state and refusal of compromise will 
produce further polarisation — but 
the essential consideration is to be 
aware of the dangers and to be com- 
passionate towards opponents. It 
would be untrue to say that only non- 
violent confrontation can reveal a 
truth of injustice and challenge men 
of power and those without power to 
respond positively at all levels of 
society, working for a change of ideas 
and practice right through the social 
framework. But non-violence cer- 
tainly carries the best hope of this. 


Martin Luther Kings and Malcolm X’s 
are assassinated as well as Robert 
Kennedys—-any leading figure who 
campaigns openly against entrenched 
injustices is liable to be shot down. 
The answer is not a retreat to con- 
spiracy, but a spirit of open combat. 
As A. J. Muste said, unforgettably: 
“There is no way to peace, peace is 
the way.” 

Bos OvERY 


The poster poem on our front cover 
is by Miklos Menis. It was originally 
published (without the Kennedy 
photo) by Totnes Quakers in aid of 
Quaker medical aid for Vietnam. 
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WASHINGTON—Lest anyone take cheer 
and a bar of soap over the forked- 
tongue Paris “ peace talks” between 
Hanoi and Washington, American 
sources (mostly military) are running 
up portentous omni-signs, double- 
decker prognostications of ominous 
times ahead for the United States 
throughout Asia. Such flags are flap- 
ping briskly in the propaganda 
breezes which at times like these 
swoop down tornado-like on _ this 
capital. 


At first sight, sceptics might notch it 
off to a little budgetary itch to keep 
the dough coming — what with the 
President requesting $3.9 billion 
additional for military operations 
caused by Tet and the recent seizure 
of the USS Pueblo which created a 
breathless emergency in South Korea. 
In addition the new Defence Secre- 
tary Clark Clifford is sitting on a 
$102 billion proposed budget for 
fiscal year 1970, the largest in Ameri- 
can history, wondering what old 
friends he’ll have to cheat of a little 
profit or whether, in the right frame 
of mind, he could shoot the works 
and not do any trimming at all. With 
all that and the strain of trying to 
push through the nearly $80 billion 
Defence Budget for fiscal year 1969 
(beginning July 1) who could blame 
pe for resorting to a little scare or 
wo? 


War-scares 


War-scares have always been good for 
the Defence Department pocket-book. 
But though it’s not possible to totally 
discount the rumours as budgetary 
itch, it’s much more likely that war- 
fever has struck the milicrats over a 
nasty infection of peacetalkitis in 
spring-time Paris. Three weeks ago, 
Joseph Alsop, the super-hawk column- 
ist, let out some kept-wind which 
illuminated the Saigon military com- 
mand thinking with the sharpness of 
a midnight gas explosion. Among 
other things, Alsop pointed out that 
the present offensive posture during 
the Paris “peace talks” by the 
American military “is an American 
decision of cardinal significance.” But 
it’s not the only one. There have 
been more disturbing reports from 
the Vietnam out-riggers — Thailand, 
Laos, Korea — while the American 
public’s palpitations were quieted by 
the Paris confrontations. 


In Laos, American action for the 
present remains in the ever-mobile if 
not always super-effective hands of 
the CIA. They are organising, train- 
ing, and ferrying military and other 
supplies from American bases in 
neighbouring Thailand. Rumours of 
an imminent outbreak of fierce fight- 
ing and further American interven- 
tion are rampant and continue to be 
stirred up by journalists friendly to 
the Pentagon. 


Thailand is already tottering on the 
edge of the abyss, as it were, with 
46,000 American troops by official 
count, defensive rockets, and the 
American Air Force flying bombing 
runs into North Vietnam. The Ameri- 
can Navy is spending, heavily in 
dredging and improving Thai harbour 
facilities. Road building to connect 
all these American installations and 
the huckly-buckly of military colonial- 
isation is also charging ahead. 


But the most serious and audible 
sounds of a fresh engagement in Asia 
are coming from Korea, which for a 
number of curious reasons has always 


Thomas De Baggio 


Korea: rumours of the next 
south-east ASia war 


fs 


been tied to American involvement in 
Vietnam. (One curiosity of that 
decade - and -a- half - stale war is the 
SEATO Treaty which the State De- 
artment so eagerly trots out to 
justify American involvement in Viet- 
nam.) Hardly a day has passed since 
the Paris talks began that Washing- 
ton papers have not prominently 
displayed dire prognostications of 
violent trouble ahead in Korea. Head- 
lines such as NORTH KOREA AS- 
SAULT FORESEEN, or the more 
cunning SEOUL RIVETS ITS FATE 
TO US PARTNERSHIP, are hardly 
likely to have a calming effect. 


These stories are spin-off, to a weak 
extent, from the frothy mouth-can- 
nons which roared over the capture 
of the electronic spy-ship USS Pueblo 
and her 83-man crew on January 22 
off the North Korean coast. Careful 
Washington watchers had _ been 
tipped off in early November to ex- 
pect trouble but didn’t know exactly 
what to look for — and still don’t. 
However, the picture has clarified 
somewhat in the last few weeks. 


Part of this eager press flap is prob- 
ably attributable to a White House 
promise of $100 million for South 
Korea in additional military aid 
which President Johnson is having 
trouble escorting through Congress. 
But these curious news _ Stories, 
reminiscent of those circulating prior 
to the 1950 outbreak of Korean hos- 
tilities, have a persuasive up-date 
which smells highly of preparatory 
propaganda, for all its unbalance. 
The picture is drawn in simple, lop- 
sided lines: South Korea, the skinny 
weakling — under-defended — per- 
haps spurned by its once-gallant 
protector, Uncle Sam — suffering hu- 
miliation and imminent attack from 
the darkly marauding dragon to the 
north—North Korea. The exact man- 
ner of attack expected by the Seoul 
experts is not clear. They claim these 


possibilities: large-scale attack across 
the Demilitarised Zone with quick 
withdrawal, an Israeli-style sieze-and- 
hold thrust, or a two to three year 
campaign of “ Viet Cong-style subver- 
sion.” 


Richard Halloran of the Washington 
Post wrote from Seoul recently that 
“some South Korean leaders, who 
lived through the days just before 
North Korea attacked in June 1950 to 
start the Korean War, say they are 
reminded today of the atmosphere 
and situation of 18 years ago.” And 
what is most troubling about such 
statements is the recurrent scepti- 
cism over just what the atmospheric 
conditions were, prior to that famous 
North Korean “ attack.” 


Goading the North 


Ernest Gruening, the Alaska Senator 
and for long a foe of the Vietnam 
War, rekindled this scepticism in his 
just published book called Vietnam 
Folly. He seems to follow the scepti- 
cal line that South Korea, particularly 
Syngman Rhee, was successful in 
goading North Korea to battle. (This 
was the published thesis of I. F. 
Stone’s controversial 1952 book called 
Hidden History of the Korean War.) 
Gruening writes: 


“It is clear that at the time of the 
attack, the President of South 
-Korea, Syngman Rhee, had lost the 
popular elections which the United 
States had insisted on his having. 
... There was always a chance that 
the new Government might make a 
‘deal’ for unification with North 
Korea, in which event, under the 
then existing provisions of the 
United States foreign aid law, aid 
to South Korea would terminate. 


“The facts also fit a theory which 


“The most serious and audible 
sounds of a fresh engagement in 
Asia are coming from Korea”, 
writes Tom De Baggio. Above, 
American troops in the UN force 
keep watch over the 38th parallel 
which divides the two Koreas. 


has been advanced that the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea was a 
result not of orders to invade, 
directed to North Korea either 
from Moscow or Peking, but rather 
an attempt by two of the lesser 
powers—sSouth Korea and Nationa- 
list China—to enter upon a military 
adventure to bolster or even to 
save their own positions.” 


North Korea still maintains that the 
South Koreans and their American 
advisers launched the first attacks 
across the 38th Parallel dividing 
North from South. And South Korea 
is today faced with a similar eco- 
nomic shock, especially if the Viet- 
nam War were wound up. It has more 
to lose than any other Asian country 
by a cessation of the present conflict. 
For an end to the Vietnam War 
would dry up an estimated $150 
million annually which South Korea 
now receives from America for its 
military participation 
purchases. 


and special 


Even without an end to the Vietnam 
hostilities, South Korea is headed for 
trouble, according to the Bank of 
Korea. Their latest report indicates 
that the years 1970-71 could well be 
the “crunch” period economically. 
This bleak outlook has been caused, 
according to the Bank, by the failure 
of South Korea’s economy to become 
self-sufficient, causing a large import- 


continued opposite 


continued from page 2 


export deficit this year and a pre- 
dicted catastrophe by 1971. As well, 
interest and principal payments on 
outstanding loans will nearly treble 
by 1971 and continue to increase even 
more rapidly after that. And Central 
Bank figures don’t even consider the 
loss of the $150 million war-gain. 


As always, both sides are willing to 
concede that military tensions are 
mounting. The American press gives 
ample coverage of the South Korean 
Government’s position but American 
reporters are not allowed by the 
State Department to tour North 
Korea. Though there is a scarcity of 
information about the northern half 
of the country and its position, how- 
ever, reports are not totally lacking. 
Wilfred Burchett, the well-known 
Asia correspondent, has just pub- 
lished a book on North Korea based 
on a visit last spring. It gives an 


enlightening look at the pressures the 
Pyongyang Government 
poised against it. 

Burchett also hits at many of the 
similarities 


seeS aS 


between the “ atmos- 


Hilda 
Bernstein’s 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


Things that I can tolerate less and 
less, the longer I live in England. 


1. The tightness and mediocrity of 
the horse-faced upper classes, person- 
ified by the Queen, whose choice of 
public entertainment seems to be con- 
fined to carefully-vetted variety shows 
and horse-racing (the only thing she 
ever looks as though she really 
enjoys). 

2. Smugly parochial attitudes in 
national and international affairs. An 
example: Dame Irene Ward’s stupid 
little tiff with the Speaker as the 
main item of news on radio and TV— 
plus boring interviews—when there 
was really important news from 
France and Vietnam. 

3. Dreadful BBC interviewers (How 
did you feel when you were told your 
five children had been burned to 
death? Were you shocked? Were you 
upset?) and endless “talk about talk” 
on TV. 


4. Repeated pleas to people to in- 
crease productivity, when almost 
CC 


POSTCRIPT 
ON SCIENCE 


Remember also that science can 
raise our standard of living back to 
where it was before science gothere 
| _Saee ROMER SS RR 


phere ” of 1950 and now. He charges 
that the “real strategy” of the Re- 
public of Korea, backed by America, 
“seems aimed at building up _ inci- 
dents to a point where the Democra- 
tic People’s Republic of Korea is 
forced to take counter-measures.”’ 
According to figures in his book 
(Again Korea) violations of all sorts 
have been on the increase, contribu- 
ting to a dangerous increase in 
tensions. One wrong move by either 
side could bring on the onslaught. 


Retaliation raids 


The Pentagon has maintained that 
this has been in retaliation for North 
Korean probes. But Burchett also 
cites these figures showing the in- 
creasing rise in territorial violations: 
“ Violations of DPRK air space: 1960, 
656 cases: 1966, 722: first three 
months 1967, 729. Naval intrusions 
into DPRK territorial waters: 1963, 
342 cases: 1966, 758: first three 
months 1967, 809.” Official Pentagon 
Statistics also challenge these figures. 


But aa aides ready tae eal the 


dangerous increases in incidents. A 
report to the UN by US Ambassador 
Arthur Goldberg at the end of iast 
year showed 543 “ serious ”’ incidents 
along the Korean DMZ. There were 
50 such incidents in all of 1966, 
according to American sources. 


It is also important to remember that 
the South Korean Government did 
not sign the 1953 Armistice and 
would not necessarily feel bound by 
it. In fact there have been a number 
of unpublicised sweeps by the South 
Koreans in “retaliation” against 
North Korean “ attacks.” All this, of 
course, before the Pueblo was caught 
snooping. Against this background, 
the seizure of ship and crew becomes 
something other than the irrational 
act of “piracy” that the American 
ae never seems to tire of bleating 
about. 


There have also been more subtle 
incidents which have increased ten- 
sions in the area—incidents which 
may prove potentially more danger- 
ous in the long run than mutual 
sniping and naval and air reconnai- 
sance missions. These are the shifts 
in Shei: and bane politics, hints 
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of negotiated conspiracies. Japan 
holds the key here. According to 
Burchett, North Koreans are alarmed 
that the Seoul Government has 
allowed the former colonisers from 
Japan to again grab a substantial 
lump of the Korean economy. Also 
adding to the tense undercurrents 
is the growing threat of Japanese 
involvement in new Korean hostilities 
because of military pacts signed with 
South Korea and America. 


It is no secret that both Governments 
would like to have it out. Both want 
control over a re-unified nation. The 
question remains, Which is willing to 
pay the price of another costly war? 
North Korea is spending 30% of its 
annual national budget for defence, a 
figure unmatched in recent history 
with the exception of the 1950-53 war- 
years. The figure was only 2% in 
1963. And the US Seventh Fleet is 
still standing off the Korean coast in 
readiness since it was called up dur- 
ing the early days of the Pueblo 
crisis. More American troops and air- 
craft have also arrived—some with 
nuclear weapons are loaded and 


ready: for take-off, it is reported. 


Exiled in “Eng oland . 


nothing is done to control prices and 
profits (how often does anyone buy 
Kodak colour-film? all that drum- 
beating about price control!), and 
with no incentive (which need not 
necessarily be a material one) other 
than paper carrier bags with the 
Union Jack on them. 


5. Chickens that taste like frozen 
plastic bags. 


6. Alistair Cooke’s weekly “ Letter 
from America.” 


7. London. 


Things that I love more and more the 
longer I live in England. 


1. The fact that British policemen are 
not armed. 


2. The lively awareness and involve- 
ment of so many young people, stud- 
ents, and working youth: their ques- 
tioning of authority and seeking after 
answers in a confusing and messy 
world. 


3. Trees and grass in every season, 
the more beautiful the more you look 
at them. 


4. Being able to get away from Eng- 
land so easily. 


5. London. | , 
Under pressure from the South 
African Government, Canada has sus- 
pended the immigration of South 
Africans, a ban that will apply to all 
but the wives and immediate families 
of immigrants already settled in Can- 
ada. This has become necessary 
because the Canadian Government 
has been “unable to process” the 
applications of intended immigrants. 
Over a period of several months the 
South African Government refused to 
allow a Canadian team to interview 
prospective immigrants. 


The Canadian Government’s decision 
applies to South Africans of all races 
—but the ban hits, in the first place, 
the Coloured (mixed-race) commun- 
ity: a large number of Coloured 
people, skilled workers, teachers, 
nurses, and people with business ex- 
perience, have emigrated to Canada 
in the past two or three years, escap- 
ing from the poor salaries, inferior 
educational facilities for their child- 
ren, job reservation, and lack of 
opportunities that the colour-bar in- 
flicts on them (to a lesser extent than 
on Africans—but still enough). 


Africans do not emigrate from South 
Africa—only one in thousands can 
accumulate the necessary money. 
Now a door has been closed on Col- 
oureds seeking escape from apart- 
heid. 
\ * x 

In discussions in the various media 
about women’s place in our society, 


Ns jobs, wages, work, etc, I find 
something constantly missing, even in 
the radical papers and even from 
those taking what they believe to be 
a progressive standpoint. The prob- 
lem of women in a country like 
Britain is not so much their right to 
‘“‘ equality ” nor even the barriers that 
still exist in many fields. The modern 
woman in a developed society needs 
above everything else to have some 
area of her life that belongs to her- 
self alone, that is not consumed by 


the omni-present demands of home 
and family. 

It is not a question of job versus 
family. What I am concerned with is 
the need of individuals for a life of 
their own: a need which most men 
achieve automatically, but for which 
a woman must fight consciously all 
her life. Only when a woman has 
found some sort of solution to this 
problem can she then give so much 
of herself to her family without re- 
sentment and a sense of martyrdom. 


The Medical Aid Committee for vere sends urgently needed medical 
supplies, hiood plasma and cried milk to the Liberation Red Cross 
Society of South Vietnam and to the Red Cross Society of North 
Vietnam. These two organisations care for 27 million Vietnamese people 
out of the total population of 31 million. We need money. We need your 
help to collect money.distribute posters.and leaflets, give blood, make 


garments for children. 


ES eS a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
MEDICAL AID COMMITTEE FOR VIETNAM 
P.O. Box 100, 36, Wellington Street, London, W.C.2. 1! 


Registered Charity No. 252906 
5 ! enclose a donation of £1.00... 
{can hele in the oreans ways:- 
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Sorbonne: revolution still lives 


A correspondent writes: The most 
revolutionary impression of Paris 
over the Whitsun weekend was that 
of the simple freedom of movement 
and human contact in and around the 
Sorbonne. This comes as a complete 
surprise in a modern city. 


In the Sorbonne itself there is a total 
lack of suspicion and interference, in 
spite of fears of attack by “ Occi- 
dent,” a tough right-wing counter- 
revolutionary group. The whole world 


SAVE BIAFRA 


This week pickets have been held by 
Save Biafra at Admiralty Arch (Royal 
Navy personnel are seconded to serve 
with the Federal Navy), Shell (which 
is deeply involved with the Nigerian 
government) and Sabena Airlines 
(which has helped fly arms to Nigeria 
for the Federals). 


As we go to press it looks as though 
a march planned for Sunday, June 23 
(taking in the Russian Embassy and 
10 Downing St), will be cancelled so 
as to avoid what would look like a 
clash with the march in support of 
Southern African liberation move- 
ments (see Diary). 


However, it is likely that Biafra will 
be well represented on June 23 and 
that another march specifically aimed 
at halting the Biafran war will be 
organised in the near future. 


Anyone wanting to help picket etc 
(and so far the number of non- 
Biafrans who have taken part in 
pickets or marches is pitifully small, 
especially when at least 15% of the 
arms supplied to a war in many ways 
out-bloodying Vietnam are British 
made) get in touch with Save Biafra, 
13 Goodwin St, N4 (01-272 5524). 


Nancekuke... 


The latest issue of Sanity, CND’s 
paper, gives its front page to two 
pictures and a map of the govern- 
ment’s chemical warfare establish- 
ment at Nancekuke, Portreath, Corn- 
wall, on a former airfield. 


For the benefit of non-Sanity readers 
here is the map (the pictures just 
show the entrance gates, and an aerial 
view of the establishment giving the 
same information as the map). 


Among other things, Nancekuke 
manufactures CS, the anti-riot gas 
used in Vietnam by the Americans, 
and in Paris by the police. From 
Nancekuke it is transported to be put 
into canisters by Schermuly Ltd, Spra 
Works, Newdigate, Guildford, Surrey. 


...and Porton 


The Essex University “ June 16 Com- 
mittee,” which triggered the first of 
Britain’s current crop of student 
actions by the reception they gave to 
Porton “ scientist’? Dr Inch, has is- 
sued the following statement to all 
universities and colleges. 


We are organising a demonstration 
against Porton Down and CBW to 
take place on Sunday June 16 outside 
the Ministry of Defence (Whitehall) 
who are directly responsible for the 
nefarious activities of Porton Down. 


Why now?—Over the past weeks, the 
mass media have taken a great deal 
of interest in CBW and public con- 
sciousness is being roused—culminat- 
ing in the BBC1 documentary “A 
Plague on Your Children.” [See John 
Ball’s Column.] The date has been 
chosen to avoid the bulk of university 


is there—students, workers, foreign- 
ers of all descriptions; activists (both 
serious and controlled and the wild), 
liberal intellectuals, tourists. Hun- 
dreds of people sleep on floors and 
benches; there are rooms full of food 
supplies for the occupying students, 
and armies of students sweeping up. 


It seemed the natural thing for us to 
set up a stove and cook our meal in 
the Sorbonne courtyard. Other days 
we cooked and slept in parks and 
streets all over Paris. Nobody ob- 
jected and it proved a good way of 
meeting people. There was not a cop 
to be seen on the Left Bank (except 
those rushing through in armoured 
buses). 

But behind the frivolity the Sorbonne 
is being run by a series of action 
committees, which deal with relations 
with the strikers, art and theatre, 
education, printing of tracts, organis- 
ing of food, cleaning etc. Meetings 
are continually being held to discuss 
both action and the philosophy of the 


revolution — live, excited meetings 
where political speeches become 
poetry, both individually and en 


masse. 


Things happen quickly. Some English 
students arrived on Saturday; got 
together a large heterogeneous group 
on the Monday to form an “ English 
Speaking Peoples’ Action Commit- 
tee’; discussed a proposal to liberate 
the British Institute in Paris; and at 
4 pm next day, with the co-operation 
of some students from the Institute 
and from the Sorbonne, occupied the 
building. Many of the teachers 
seemed quite pleased. 


Paramilitary 


In contrast to the Sorbonne, the Ecole 
Des Beaux Arts is being run like a 
paramilitary factory—hard men with 


helmets and sticks at the gate, ques- 
tioning every would-be entrant in 
great detail. The restrictive atmos- 
phere is not reduced by the Stalin- 
esque architecture nor by the shining 
of torches into eyes in the “ dortoir ” 
(where rows of camp beds provide an 
ordered luxury absent at the Sor- 
bonne). They accept only people 
ready to work, for whom there are 
beds and food—‘ malingerers” are 
thrown out. Conscious of the dangers 
of having ‘foreign agitators” caught 
amongst them, they would not allow 
my two friends to go around Paris 
poster-sticking. 


Strike-breaking 


Posters, pamphlets, newspapers, and 
so on, proclaim every left-wing phi- 
losophy known. A good news-sheet, 
Le Pave (“The Paving Stone”), in 
addition to a day-by-day account of 
the barricades, ran for example a 
letter on Black Power by Rap Brown 
and one from the Soldiers Committee 
of Vincennes, warning soldiers of the 
dangers of being used by the Govern- 
ment to break strikes: 


“|... You are sons of the people 
... to isolate you from the people 
it [the Government] orders you to 
the barracks .. . 


Y” 


passes... 


Le Voix Ouvriere, a Trotskyite paper 
run by workers and _ students, 
preaches full co-operation between 
the two groups, and denounces the 
CP and elections. 


Several strikers we talked to, who 
were on guard duty at the Renault 
factory at Billancourt, did want com- 
plete revolution of the political sys- 
tem, did not support the CGT, but 
otherwise seemed fairly orthodox 
Communists. They supported the 
Russian system and believed that 


and college exams—and so as to co- 
incide with the termination of the 
LSE conference on June 14-15. 

Times of demonstration are—2 pm, 
Assemble at Speaker’s Corner to hear 
invited speakers: 2.30-3 pm, Leave 
Speaker’s Corner marching for MOD 
in Whitehall via Oxford and Piccadilly 
Circuses: 3.304 pm, Demonstration in 
front of MOD. In order to be most 
effective, it has been suggested that 
marchers should march as “ mustard 
gas” victims wearing WWI-type tin 
helmets, gas masks (for effect) and 
be led by a group of “scientists” in 
white lab coats. 


Central Site/ 
Old Admin Area 


EXPERIMENTAL 
STATION, 
NANCEKUKE, 
CORNWALL 


Nancekuke chemical warfare experi- 
mental station. Key: North Site: 1) 
charging building; 2) process build- 
ing; 3) offices and safety building; 4) 
boiler house; 5) generator station; 6) 
laboratories. 

Central Site: 1) laboratories; 2) 
laboratory (ex-control tower); 3) 
refuse destructor; 4) substation and 
switchroom. 

South Site: 1) Main gate, police lodge, 
dog kennels; 2) inflammable store; 3) 
drawing office and substation; 4) 
police hut, latrines; 5) research lab- 
oratories; 6) garage, petrol installa- 
tion (ex-hangar). 


Demand your qd 


elections would achieve revolution. 
However, they had no clear idea as to 
who they wanted to form a govern- 
ment (certainly neither de Gaulle, 
Mitterand, nor Mendes-France) nor 
had they any plans for running the 
factory, nor for pushing the revolu- 
tion to the stage of workers’ direction 
" the distribution and transport sys- 
ems. 


The Odeon on Tuesday, when I left 
Paris, was still packed tight with ar- 
dent debaters, speaking in rapid but 
ordered succession. The atmosphere 
was holiday, but a heady holiday— 
which was no escape from life like 
our standard fortnights in Blackpool 
or Torremolinos but a confirmation of 
life. A holiday in which everyone 
participated, a holiday which every- 
one had themselves created. In this 
sense it was more than the joyful 
feeling of disruption sometimes pro- 
duced by heavy snowfalls or power 
failures. 


The Sorbonne so clearly stands for 
something—indefinable, but definitely 
something much more than the sys- 
tem of human relationships we sur- 
vive on at the moment. Even when 
the present excitement and openness 
has died down, as Cohn-Bendit says, 
the people now know what they can 
0. 


‘Win in 
3 months’ 


The following is the shortened text of 
a report by Keyes Beech that ap- 
peared in “ The Chicago Daily News ” 
on May 25 and which reached us via 
“J. F. Stone’s Weekly.” 


SaAIGoN—A secret directive has gone 
out to all US field commanders in 
South Vietnam telling them to win 
the war within the next three months 
. . . to break the current military 
stalemate and give the Americans a 
decisive voice at the Paris peace con- 
ference. The Communists are clearly 
seeking a similar military break- 
through for the same reason. Thus it 
seems certain that, far from reducing 
the violence level, the Paris talks will 
produce some of the bloodiest fight- 
ing of the war in the weeks ‘and 
months ahead. 


The directive was believed to have 
been issued on May 6. It went out 
under the name of General William 
Westmoreland, outgoing commander 
of US forces in Vietnam. But it 
originated with General Creighton 
Abrams, Westmoreland’s successor 
[Abrams takes over command from 
Westmoreland this week—Eds]... . 
With Abrams in the driver’s seat, US 
military men predicted a more ag- 
gressive war. While there will be no 
change in basic strategy, these 
sources said, US tactics will reflect 
Abram’s aggressive personality. The 
secret directive has already done that. 
... “They want us to go in there 
with bells ringing and lights flash- 
ing,” one officer said after reading 
the directive. 

To lose contact with the enemy once 
it has been established will be con- 
sidered a tactical defeat, the directive 
said. One officer said that the direct- 
ive closed with the stern admonition 
that: “ You will hound and harass 
the enemy till his influence is driven 
from the land.” 


eee 
PACIFIST UNIVERSALIST SERVICE 


3.30, Sunday, June 23. 

Essex Church Hall, Palace Gardens 
Terrace, Notting Hill Gate. 

Discourse, questions, discussion. 


In what was once the office of the 


principal’s secretary, Hornsey Col- 
lege’s new Liaison Department effi- 
ciently keeps staff and students 
abreast of events. 


—and in 


Kevin McGrath writes: Hornsey Col- 
lege of Art, still after more than two 
weeks in the full control of its stu- 
dent members—and of the many 
staff who sympathise with them— 
continues its accelerated evolution. 
From talking about how art education 
needs to be transformed, the college 
members have gone on to set up a 
large number of projects putting into 
practical terms a more relevant edu- 
cational process. 


‘We've set up a project office. If you 
want to do a project you register, say 
what you’re going to be needing, and 
for how long, and what you are aim- 
ing at. That way we should get a 
much better use of all the physical— 
and human—resources we've got.” 


A student in the Press Office—which 
has been working full out since the 
take-over, coping with insistent repre- 
sentatives of the national and foreign 
press and broadcasting services, all 
anxious to pigeonhole what has been 
happening under some satisfactory 
and conventional heading—did his 
best to explain things. 


Versatile 


“The idea is that the projects will 
involve working across departmental 
barriers.” This fitted in with one of 
the most basic changes that the 


RANDLE RAPPED 


While Michael Randle’ was in prison 
for his part in last year’s Greek 
Embassy occupation (he was released 
two weeks ago) he applied for a 
teaching job, writing from prison. 
Soon afterwards he received a letter 
(Ref RPX 67/4519) from the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science which 
ran as follows. 


“ Sir,—I am directed by the Secretary 
of State [for Education] to say that 
he has been informed by the Local 
Education Authority for Great Yar- 
mouth that, in response to an adver- 
tisement, you have applied for a 
teaching post. It is understood that 
you were convicted after taking part 
in a demonstration at the Greek 
Embassy and sentenced to a term of 
one year in prison, from which you 
are due for release on May 31. 


“Tn the light of your conviction and 
prison sentence, the Secretary has 
had to consider, under his regula- 
tions, your suitability for employment 
as a teacher and has decided he will 
not, on this occasion, determine you 
unsuitable. You must realise, how- 
ever, that if you are again appointed 
to a teaching post, the Secretary of 


State would expect your conduct, 
whatever the motives, to keep within 
the bounds of the law, and in accord- 
ance with the high standards of pro- 
fessional conduct expected in a 
member of the teaching profession. 


“IT am to warn you, therefore, that 
any further misconduct on your part 
which calls for action by the Secre- 
tary of State will have the most 
serious consequences for your teach- 
ing career. You are asked to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of this letter. I am 
Sir, Your Obedient Servant, J. R. 
Middleton.” 


In his acknowledgement Michael 
Randle wrote: “Kindly tell the Sec- 
retary of State that I will try to 
follow the best tradition of the teach- 
ing profession—that of speaking out 
and acting honestly and boldly re- 
gardless of public disfavour or harass- 
ment. ... Breaking the law is another 
matter. During the Quisling period 
the whole teaching profession in 
Norway defied the law because the 
ideals of the profession were being 
threatened. 


“An extreme case. But even in 


members of the college have decided 
is necessary, the replacement of the 
present very departmentalised sys- 
tem by a “ network system ” in which 
a far more variegated and versatile 
type of education would become pos- 
sible. 


Projects already being worked on 
include one that aims at developing 
a “pneumatic helter-skelter”; an- 
cther—very popular—at developing 
toys for mentally handicapped child- 
ren; and one to explore the possibility 
of the college taking over the GLC’s 
White Elephant, Alexandra Palace. 


The project that is likely to be in 
many ways the one by which the 
general public will be able to judge 
what has been achieved is that for an 
exhibition (?—“ call it a project’) at 
the Institute of Contemporary Arts in 
a few weeks time, the invitation 
being the direct result of the take- 
over. What form it will take is un- 
certain. 


The talking, of course, continues, 
both in general meetings, seminars 
on particular issues, and discussion 
groups. Visiting speakers, including 
for example Christopher Logue and 
Nicholas Pevsner, have come to talk 
and be talked at. Theoretical discus- 
sion about education, etc, goes on, 
while beneath a Che Guevara poster, 
Gestetners work overtime turning out 
reports, minutes, manifestos and 
resolutions. 


liberal democracies civil disobedience 
is generally admitted (though usually 
in retrospect) to have some place: 
there is a statue to Mrs Pankhurst in 
Westminster Gardens, and the Gov- 
ernment which the Secretary of State 
serves in sent a representative to the 
funeral of Martin Luther King—a 
man who defied civil laws against 
‘obstruction’ and ‘unlawful assem- 
bly’ far more frequently than I have 
done.” (For that matter, we might 
point out, we’ve had the Prime Mini- 
ster unveiling the Gandhi statue only 
four days after Mr Middleton wrote 
his threatening letter.) 


Incidently, the regulations referred 
to in the letter are those under which 
the Department of Education can 
strike a teacher “guilty of profes- 
sional misconduct” off the register. 
Interestingly enough, though teachers 
do have a chance to defend them- 
selves before being struck off, the 
definition of what is and is not pro- 
fessional and unprofessional is de- 
cided not by any body equivalent to 
the General Medical Council or the 
Tress Council but by the Department 
itself. 


Muggins takes Unity into Camden 


Harold Muggins is a Martyr opens at 
Unity Theatre in London tonight, 
June 14. The look of Unity as final 
preparations are being made predicts 
a bright and bizarre experiment in 
revitalising theatre in general and 
Unity Theatre as a centre for left- 
wing dramatic activity and commu- 
nity action in particular. 


The play is by John Arden, Margar- 
etta D’Arcy, and CAST (Cartoon 
Archetypical Slogan Theatre) who all 
appear in the show, with Arden and 
Margaretta D’Arcy in the lead roles 
as Mr and Mrs Muggins. The play 
will run for four weeks (further de- 
tails, see Diary, page 7). The local 


residents in the Camden area have 
watched Unity being transformed 


into ‘an environment for the “Gala 
Opening of Muggin’s Cafe” during 
the past couple of weeks. Lecturer 
John Fox and students from Bradford 
College of Art have devoted their 
holiday to painting and building at 
the entrance, and have constructed 
in the forecourt of Unity elaborate 
props and scenery of giant-size ex- 
amples of the most garish bits of 
commercialism, with a stage outside 
the theatre as well as inside. 


The play begins with a free “Gala” 
raffle and carnival prelude in the 
forecourt, about half an hour (7.15 
pm) before curtain-up, involving 
visitors and celebrities as well as 
Harold Muggins himself and some of 
the other characters in the play. 


These preparations are intended not 
merely to draw people to the theatre 
but also to bring the theatre out of 
buildings and into the community. 


Community action is one of the main 
goals during this month and it is 
hoped that Unity will once again be 
a centre of activity in the Camden 
area. Action will be continuous dur- 
ing the month with street theatre per- 
forming in the area at weekends and 
meetings on local problems held at 
Unity on weekdays. A meeting in- 
tended to draw together left-wing 
artists is being planned and plans for 
a film on local issues are being 
formulated. 


JOANALEE HURWITT 
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lornsey 


“Tve never seen students work so 
hard in my life as they have done 
since they took over,” was how a staff 
member put it at a meeting last week, 
where the necessity for staff to follow 
their example was stressed in the 
light of indications that the authori- 
ties—and in particular the principal, 
Mr Shelton—were planning counter- 
moves. ; 


Loyalty 


Some senior staff have been pressed 
to pledge loyalty to the principal, and 
on Tuesday night all the staff were 
summoned by the principal to a meet- 
ing, well away from the college, at 
which he was expected to try to re- 
assert his waning authority. 


All students and, so far as we know, 
all staff have been sent a letter by 
the Governing Body (which last week 
a majority at a properly convened 
staff meeting decided they no longer 
recognised) offering a number of con- 
cessions and calling on ‘students 
and staff to resume a programme of 
work in the interests of the college.” 
So far no ultimatum has been pub- 
licly given. 


Meanwhile, the college continues to 
work at a rate and concentration 
never seen before. On the walls are 
posted messages of support from as 
far afield as the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
in Paris, and as near home as local 
ratepayers, scores of whom have 
added their names to a petition in 
support of the students, 


It’s a two-way process. As well as 
messages Gf Support, many colleges 
and universities have sent representa- 
tives to pick up a few tips. In Croy- 
don, Birmingham, and even the Royal 
College of Art, the Hornsey example 
is being followed. 


And a point to note (one which 
Tuesday's Times missed in its edi- 
torial on the subject), although for 
universities the end of term ap- 
proaches and the authorities can 
afford to sit back and hope things 
will cool off in the Jong vacation, for 
Art Colleges, with 12 week terms, 
there’s still a long way to go. 


For thinking pacifists . . . 


Resurgence 
the journal 

of the 

fourth world 


Bimonthly, 2s 6d from Housmans and 
other bookshops, or 3s post free from 
the Business Manager, 

94 Priory Road, London NW6. 


MY NAME [S PHILIP 


An American Army deserter (drafted 
from the Peace Corps) tells his own 
story of why he is opposed to the war 
in Vietnam. 


Now available on 16mm, 
30 mins running time, 
hire £2.0.0 


CONCORD FILMS COUNCIL, 
Nacton, Ipswich, Suffolk. 
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LEILA BERG (author of ‘Risinghill’) criticises her reviewer 


WHOSE SIDE ARE YOU ON? 


On May 17 we published a review 
by Keith Pople of Leila Berg’s book 
on Michael Duane and Risinghill 
School (‘‘ Risinghill: Death of a 
Comprehensive School,” Pelican 
Original, 6s). Since then we have 
received a number of critical 
letters from readers, some of 
which were published in our issue 
for May 31. We have also received 
longer letters from Leila Berg and 
Michael Duane. Leila Berg’s is 
printed here, together with a reply 
from Keith Pople: Michael Duane’s 
will be printed similarly next week. 


I am sorry I frightened the hell out 
of Keith Pople by almost inspiring 
him to take a risk. I can understand 
his anger towards me. But I find it 
ironic that Peace News is the only 
paper to print a review—a_ large 
double-spread at that—which demon- 
strates so clearly what I meant when 
I spoke in my book of insecure 
teachers who think they are “ pro- 
gressive.” 


Yet this is not surprising. Humani- 
tarian movements tend to be full of 
people like this, educated in schools 
where they learned to aim at being 
thought good, and at achieving that 
through subordinating all spontaneity 
and working their intellects hard. 
Those of them who are more sensitive 
and have a social conscience begin to 
see themselves as the Noble Philo- 
sophic Givers. 


Later, as teachers, they get a glow 
out of opening a door for a child— 
but if the child opens the door for 
himself, without asking, or in their 
absence climbs in through the win- 
dow, they can go wild with rage. And 
when you remember their philoso- 
phising, you are startled until you 
realise that they aren’t concerned at 
all with the child but with their own 
noble image. They have a vested in- 
terest not only in the status quo but 
also in the child’s lack of initiative. 


I met someone like this in Islington. 
I was trying to build a nursery group 
for some very deprived children from 
deeply depressed families (mothers 
in mental homes, fathers in jail). 
These kids were the only two to five 
year olds I had ever met who did not 
respond to their own names. So I 
wrote their names everywhere — in 
colours, on mats, on chairs, on black- 
boards. The social workers sup- 
posed to be working with me—very 
*‘ progressive ” and ‘‘ permissive ” and 
“ anti-authoritarian”’ -— were dis- 
mayed. 

[OR gS a a 


Editorial note 


When Leila Berg says “strange that 
a paper of social protest should be so 
remote from the battling under- 
privileged right on its own doorstep,” 
we can’t help feeling that she is con- 
structing for herself an easy syl- 
logism—as if to say, “If you publish 
an unfavourable review of my book, 
then ipso facto you are not on the 
side of the battling under-privileged.” 
Which is of course nonsense. 


As a matter of general editorial 
olicy, we ought to point out that 
eace News reserves for itself the 
right to give free reign to valued 
contributors who, on the basis of past 
experience, can be trusted to give 
their own independent, honest, and 
thoughtful opinion. And that right 
becomes even more important when 
contributors are dealing with books 
which, on the face of it, seem to lie 
within our own special “areas of 
concern.” 


I said I was trying to help the 
children become aware of their own 
identity. “But is this wise? ”, said 
one. “ They are living one room to a 
family. If they become aware of their 
own identity, as you put it, surely it 
is going to cause a lot of trouble?” 
What a small world it is, where the 
authoritarians and the ultra-permis- 
sive stroll understandingly hand in 
hand, not causing trouble. 


I thought at first that the most extra- 
ordinary thing about Keith Pople’s 
review, excluding all the misrepre- 
sentation in it, was the way he 
cordially mentioned Laing, and then 
offered for approval an incident out 
of his own teaching career which 
reads exactly like one of Laing’s case 
studies of the families who build 
our schizophrenic society—his weird 
story of the young man whom he is 
supposed to be battling for (at per- 
sonal cost) who asks him a direct and 
simple question about the honesty of 
a colleague (whom Keith Pople 
knows in fact to be dishonest) and 
whom Keith Pople answers, “ You 
have no right to ask me such a ques- 
tion.” “TI believe he understood what 
I meant,” concludes Keith Pople. I 
bet he did. And that is why so many 
adults have such bitter contempt for 
teachers as a group. 


But then I thought even stranger was 
the fact that in this review there is 
no indication whatever that the 
children who went to Risinghill, the 
children on care-committee books and 
coming up in court, the children who 
had been beaten and now were not, 
the children who marched through 
the streets, fought their battle two 
years ago in the same district as the 
Peace News office. Strange that a 
paper of social protest should be so 
remote from the battling under- 
privileged right on its own doorstep. 


I wrote my book right in the middle 
of the battle. I walked round with 
my pockets stuffed with notebooks 
and pencils and I wrote things down 
as they happened and when they 
were said. I was not sitting back in 
an arm-chair, two years after the 
battle was over, quoting abstruse 
philosophers. I wish Keith Pople 
would take his review into the little 
workingmen’s cafes of Islington or 
into the market and see what re- 
sponse his writing gets there. Maybe 
the parents’ leader would say again: 


“T used to hit my kid. Now I don’t. 
I don’t need to. I didn’t have people 
from Oxford or Cambridge to teach 
me that. Duane taught me. This 
may not matter to people high up 
in education but it matters to me. 
If someone says he won’t hit child- 
ren, he’s a trouble-maker. From 
what I’ve seen of _ back-biting 
among people of education, I’m 
glad I left school at 14 and work 
in the market.” 


One of the mothers whose boy was at 
Risinghill has tried ever since the 
school was closed to get him into 
some other Islington school that 
doesn’t have corporal punishment. Of 
course there isn’t one. (Even Dr 
Payling, Chief Inspector, said at the 
County Hall press conference about 
my book, “No heads have abolished 
corporal punishment in London.”) So 
he had to go to a school where child- 
ren are beaten. (Let’s have an honest 
word.) His mother told the head how 
she felt about corporal punishment: 
but he was still caned. (Now we 
know what the orthodox teacher’s 
phrase “in loco parentis”” means: it 
becomes even clearer later in this 
story.) 

Then one day the whole class were 


told they were being kept in after 
school. To keep children in after 
school without warning is at best a 
thoughtless thing to do: we try to 
teach children to behave responsibly 
and not to cause anxiety to others 
and then make it impossible for them 
to do so. This boy’s mother had 
already asked that parents should be 
given 24 hours notice of detentions, 
which seems to me reasonable. The 
boy therefore would not accept de- 
tention for that day: nor would, I 
think, two others. 


They were therefore ordered to the 
front of the class to be caned. They 
refused to accept this. The two 
others were therefore expelled (‘ sus- 
pended” is the new word): and this 
boy was sent home with a note saying 
he was being transferred ‘ at parent’s 
request.” 


Ronald Laigg, I feel, would be inter- 
ested in this story. But what would 
Keith Pople think of it? Will he tell 
her that her son and everyone else 
must be caned while she “rests con- 
tent with her principles remaining 
aims, while at the same time having 
the patience to work towards an 
appropriate context in which to apply 


them?” Or am I going too far and 
disrespectfully jumping the fences of 
the hierarchy? Is it only teachers who 
are allowed to patiently do all this, 
while the parent and the child just 
patiently wait and patiently touch 
their caps? 

In 1965 I was conscious that Rising- 
hill was a microcosm of what was 
going on all over England and ail 
over the world: the dispossessed 
were struggling to their feet and 
talking out loud. Everyone sensed 
this at the time and felt deeply 
involved in Risinghill, sometimes 
without realising why. I wrote then, 
two years ago, of the Socialists who 
closed the school, “in months to 
come — and the time may come 
quicker than they think—they will 
doubtless complain of ‘apathy’ and 
‘cynicism’ among those people who 
once had high hopes and thought they 
controlled their own future.” 


Well, the prophecy, a bitter one, was 
pretty accurate. Islington, for years a 
Labour stronghold, doesn’t vote 
Labour any more. The Labour Party 
has sold out and been wiped out. 
What is going to happen to the peace 
movement? 


KEITH POPLE (reviewer of ‘Risinghill’) 


replies: 


SCORN FOR 


HUMAN WEAKNESS 


Leila Berg should stick to her im- 
mediate brief. Never mind about the 
Labour Party. Never mind about the 
peace movement. What is going to be 
the effect of Michael Duane’s perfor- 
mance at Risinghill on progressive 
teaching as a whole? I suggest it will 
have set the movement back some 
20 years. lf the chaos that resulted 
at Risinghill is meant to be a pattern 
that Leila Berg would like to see 
repeated all over the country, then 
I for one will oppose her. 


The unfortunate thing, of course, is 
that we only have her version of 
events to go on. That there are other 
versions is not in doubt. With all its 
faults—and one of them would seem 
to have been ever to appoint Michael 
Duane as Head of Risinghill—the 
ILEA seems to have been making 
some effective points in reply. More- 
over, we now read that other teachers 
are gathering together to put quite a 
different point of view to that of 
Leila Berg. Also, anyone who wants 
to can now read, for example, what 
Patricia Tuckman — an ex-Head of 
House at Risinghill — says about 
Risinghill and Mrs Berg in a letter to 
The Times Educational Supplement 
for May 17. 


Miss Tuckman takes Leila Berg to 
task for (1) her uncharitable outlook 
—‘“T find Mrs Berg’s persistent con- 
demnation of what existing schools, 
parents, and teachers are trying to 
do, as well as the rabid mud-slinging 
at Risinghill teachers she conducts in 
her book, not only in bad taste but 
hardly calculated to promote the 
cause of those she professes to 
champion: the children”: (2) for 
her lack of realism—“ At no time is 
Mrs Berg a realist. This does not 
exclude or even postpone working for 
the ideal. But surely any group of 
people, including teachers, will co- 
operate more fully and give more 
willingly of their best if appreciated 
and understood”: and (3) for her 
“ short-sightedness’””» — ‘Had one- 


tenth of the time and energy spent to 
gain the co-operation and understand- 
ing of a small minority of pupils and 
to sustain them been spent in gaining 
the co-operation and understanding 
of the staff and welding them to- 
gether, so very much more could 
have been done.” 


Now these are the very sort of points 
I was making in my review. And at 
least Leila Berg can hardly accuse 
Miss Tuckman of being an “ arm-chair 
philosopher.” The sad fact is that 
Leila Berg, both in her book and now 
in this riposte, displays a tremendous 
scorn for human weaknesses—or at 
least, what she chooses to define as 
weaknesses. For her, there is no 
reconciliation whatever between per- 
sons of her point of view and people 
who think somewhat differently: all 
that the others are treated to is abuse 
—a strange tactic for one who claims 
to be so devoted to the cause of 
peace. See here, what Mrs Berg says 
about the social workers. “ The social 
workers supposed to be working with 
me—very ‘ progressive’ and ‘ permis- 
sive’ and ‘anti-authoritarian ’—were 
dismayed.” Yes, I expect they were. 


Even though I think there is a great 
deal radically wrong with our society, 
I don’t think it is schizophrenic—not 
in the sense in which Leila Berg uses 
that word: but it strikes me that 
many of Leila Berg’s projections into 
it are schizophrenic. With regard to 
the story about the boy being kept in 
after school and then threatened with 
caning—the one which Mrs Ber 
enigmatically suggests would be o 
interest to Ronald Laing—I think the 
best thing the parent could do in this 
position would be to try to explain to 
the child that often the world is a 
difficult place to live in and that one 
must learn sometimes to accept 
suffering. The alternative—the des- 
perate attempt to avoid all suffering 
—is to postpone living till the advent 
of some Golden Future Age, by which 
time we shall all be dead. 


Letters 


French students 


This is an appeal to all those who are 
concerned by events in France, to 
those who wish they were there, to 
those who want to do more than ex- 
press their solidarity with the French 
students, teachers and workers. 


In spite of the very fluid situation, 
there is something positive that we in 
this country can do now, and that is 
to send funds which are badly needed 
to sustain the struggle. 


Would you please send your dona- 
tions/collection to the fund c/o 21 
Rumbold Road, London SW6. (Treas- 
urer: Ernest Rodker.) Urgent! 

James Cameron, Stuart Hall, 

Eric Hobsbawm, David Mercer, 

E P. Thompson, 

c/o 21 Rumbold Road, SW6. 


Biafra bias— 1 


Is it me who is confused or is it you? 
I understood that I had subscribed to 
Peace News—not to an ill-considered, 
one-sided Biafran propaganda sheet. 
Now that you have begun to deal 
more with the Nigerian crisis, what 
do I see? A peace newspaper which 
has sought hardly at all to give a 
balanced view of what is going on 
there; has failed to discuss or put 
forward any sort of hope or proposals 
for an end to the hostilities; and even 
when peace talks are taking place, 
has neglected to report them in 
favour of a centre-page broadsheet 
riddled with inaccuracies and genera- 
lisations which might well have come 
from the Biafran government print- 
ing press. 


More urgent, however, than going 
through Nadia Fowler’s “ Report 
from Biafra” (May 24) point by 
point and giving the opposite/alterna- 
tive views which ought to be given, is 
to look at the situation now. 


Today there are nine or 10 million 
Ibos in an area only 20% of the size 
of the original “Biafra.” They had 
the sense to move out of the towns as 
the Federals approached. These Ibo 
areas were already the most densely 
peopled areas in the whole of West 
Africa—and that was when there 
were only about six million there. All 
these people will have to eat, and the 
‘only thing they can eat, is what they 
grow. Can a square mile of forest 
support 2,000 or more people? No. 
Result — famine, starvation, maybe 
plague. 

That’s one threat. The other more 
immediate threat would seem to be 
the Federal Army. Has Nadia Fowler 
seen the Federal Army? If she had, 
then she would hardly have needed 


to distort the situation so much to 
make us feel pity on both the Biaf- 
rans and the Federal Army itself. 
Federal Nigeria doesn’t need con- 
scription either, Miss Fowler. There 
are enough school-leavers hanging 
around Lagos and Ibadan, unem- 
ployed and semi-literate, to make two 
or three Federal armies. These 
schoolboys are the ones who get guns 
into their hands and two weeks later 
disappear eastwards, half of them 
never to return. 


Nurtured on gaudy Italian films about 
Hercules and Goliath, films that glor- 
ify slaughter, they think that is what 
war is all about, that in a war you’re 
supposed to burn and rape and 
slaughter. So that’s just what they do. 
This, together with the continuous en- 
couragement and Ibo-hatred which 
has poured from Radio Nigeria for 
the last year, must have a lot to do 
with it. And yet another factor is 
soft drugs—a much bigger problem 
out here than it ever will be in 
Britain. A couple of weeks ago in 
Lagos, I couldn’t help noticing how 
many of these boy soldiers were 
drugged up to the eyeballs, and how 
violent they became in that condition. 


So what will be the fate of the 10 
million in Biafra? Quick action is 
vital. Surely the UN (though in its 
death-throes) could mount some sort 
of a campaign to stop the massacre of 
the Ibo nation. We in West Africa 
are getting very frightened about the 
whole thing. I wish to God someone 
else would get frightened. 

David Ruddell, 

PO Box 11, Navrongo, Ghana. 


Biafra bias —2 


In no way whatsoever do I support 
the Northern and Western Nigerians, 
but I do wish to know much more of 
the truth about the Nigeria-Biafra 
war than I have found in Peace News 
reports of the situation. Nadia Fowler 
writes of Biafra: ‘The war is a 
people’s war and the Army a people’s 
Army. There is no conscription. It is 
not necessary.” Later, she writes: 
“Yoday Biafra is a nation ranged 
solidly behind Lt Colonel Ojukwu. 
The idea that there are minority 
groups to be ‘liberated’ who do not 
wish to take part in the country’s 
struggle for independence is errone- 
ous.” 


But there is little strong evidence for 
this. Is Biafra a nation at all? Aren’t 
there very strong indications that the 
origins of this conflict are tribal? Is 
there, in any strong sense, a Biafran 
“people” at all—as against an Ibo 
tribe with other tribes in the region 
that is now (or formerly) occupied by 
Ojukwu which take a variety of atti- 
tudes in opposition, or support, or in- 
difference to him? 


Colin Legum of the Observer has 
written: ‘“ Now that Port Harcourt 
has been taken, the Federals have 
achieved their major objective — the 


‘liberation’ of all the five million 
non-Ibos originally included in the 
Biafra Republic. ... And the former 
minority peoples are adamant that 
they will not have the Ibos back 
again, notwithstanding assurances to 
the contrary by their own leaders. In 
these areas there is ample evidence 
of Ibo brutalities against suspicious 
or non-cooperative minority people.” 


Legum also writes: “There have 
been terrible massacres on both sides 
in the actual fighting.” While testify- 
ing to huge massacres of Ibos by 
Federal troops, he also mentions 3,726 
Ibos at Onitsha who stayed behind to 
welcome Federal troops and who are 
now housed in an undamaged part of 
the city; that “there is no systematic 
attempt at exterminating Ibos to jus- 
tify the charge of genocide”; and 
that, in fact, thousands of Ibo pris- 
oners have been taken and are still 
alive. 


There can be little doubt that, con- 
trary to Miss Fowler’s report, Ojukwu 
does forcibly conscript people, partic- 
wlarly from the non-Ibo minorities 
and, if they refuse, kills at least some 
of them. Colin Chapman, Sunday 
Times, 26 May, writes: “I met a 
woman ... whose husband had re- 
fused to fight for the Biafrans; he and 
i100 others were rounded up and 
executed.” 


Also, it’s clear that British, Russian 
and other financial interests are back- 
ing the Federal regime, but it is not 
clear what interests are backing Bi- 
afra. Why is it that the pout Ex- 
press, a strong supporter of south 
Africa, Portugal and the Smith re- 
gime, has printed so much news 
favourable to Biafra? Is it because, 
whether or not Portugal supports 
Biafra, wars between Africans and a 
weakened Nigeria will, in fact, 
strengthen these regimes? John 
Hatch (New Statesman, 2 June 1967) 
wrote: ‘“ Nigeria, as a unit, is one of 
the few African states capable of sus- 
taining a modern national economy. 
Fragmented, it will fall into the weak- 
nesses which have persistently beset 
the small unviable states of Balka- 
nised Africa.” 


Finally, what are the attitudes of the 
supposedly “ progressive ”’ nationalist 
groups to this war—of the African 
National Congress, of the various Pan- 
African groups, of the pro-Nkrumah 
Africa and the World group and, 
above all, of the various nationalist 
groups in Angola, Mozambique, Rho- 
desia and South Africa? We’ve had 
enough propaganda from both sides. 
Peace News and other “ anti-war” 
groups are not going to help stop the 
massacres of Ibos and their brutality 
towards others by propagandising for 
one side. 

Godfrey Featherstone, 

22 York Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham 16. 


Both these letters have had to be con- 
siderably shortened.—Eds. 
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Nancekuke 


May I ask those readers of Peace 
News who are interested in demon- 
strating at Nancekuke in Cornwall 
over August Bank Holiday week-end 
(August 31-September 2) to get in 
touch with me. 


Nancekuke is the establishment 
where germs and chemicals experi- 
mented on at Porton are carried a 
stage further. It is highly secret and 
well protected. For a long time a 
number of people have felt the need 
to do more to expose this poison 
factory. A successful demonstration 
has just been held at Porton and 
Nancekuke should be the next step. 


Another suggestion has been a Por- 
ton-Nancekuke march and anybody 
with ideas for this is asked to contact 
David Davies (6 Folkestone Road, 
Salisbury, Wilts.). Any other ideas 
people have (and donations) would 
be welcome. 

Douglas Kepper, 

58 Ireton Road, London N19. 

See also story and map on centre 
spread.—Eds. 


Porton 


The demonstration at Porton (June 
1-3) was trivial. Those of us in the 
peace movement are aiming to alter 
the structures of our society that 
cause violence. We shall not bring 
about radical change by vigils and 
bottles of disinfectant. To hell with 
the reasonable, responsible, white 
liberal approach. The only way to 
create the tensions that will cause 
change is a policy of non-violent 
direct action. 

John E. Roberts, 

Wesley College, Henbury Hill, 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 


PPU pageant 


When I saw the “Right to Life” 
march, promoted by the Standing 
Joint Pacifist Committee on May 25, I 
thought what a pity it was that no 
newspaper photos would be able to 
do justice to this gay, colourful event. 
It was a striking parade with a posi- 
tive message of the good life that 
could be attained in a world that had 
said ‘‘ No” to war. It was refreshingly 
different from the run-of-the-mill pro- 
test marches with which we have 
become familiar. 

But Peace News apparently did not 
consider it worth reporting at all: 
not a photo; not a word! Plenty of 
space for reporting on children’s 
playgrounds and other items less rele- 
vant to the struggle against war, but 
none for this significant activity. At 
times I really wonder where the 
priorities for Peace News lie. 

we Wilkins, 

57 Clifton Road, Rugby. 


We have had a number of letters 
making similar remarks. Sorry! —Eds. 


wiary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

‘select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


14 June, Friday 


CHESTER. 7.30 pm. College of Further Educa- 
tion, Eaton Road, Handbridge. ‘‘ Vietnam Eve- 
ning."’ Films: ‘‘ Inside North Vietnam "' and 
“‘ Mekong.’’ Discussion, Chester WEA. 


LONDON NWI. 7.45 pm. Unity Theatre, 1 
Goldington Street. First performance of ‘' Har- 
old Muggins is a Martyr’' by John Arden, 
Margaretta D'Arcy and Cartoon Archetypical 
Slogan Theatre, EUS 8647, 


15 June, Saturday 


LIVERPOOL. 7.30 pm. Walker Art Gallery, Film: 
‘‘Inside North Vietnam.’’ Merseyside Medical 
Aid for Vietnam Cttee. 


LONDON W10. 11 am. Harrow Schools Club, 
Bard Road. Conference for Human Rights 
Year, Open discussion. 


RUGELEY. ‘‘ Invasion ’’ to form a YCND group. 
Sales of Peace News & Sanity and “ talking 
table.’’ Contact John Hunt at Tib Lane or Lisa 
at Rugeley 2908, Party after at Hagley Arts 
Centre. NW YCND. 


16 June, Sunday 


MANCHESTER. 10am (Terence Heelas) and 2.30 
pm (David Boulton). Ail Saints Registry Office. 
Gpen conference: ‘‘ NATO, 69" in two ses- 
sions, Details: 14 Tib Lane, Manchester 2, NW 
CND and Manchester LPF. 


17 June, Monday 
LONDON WC2. 7.30 pm. Kingsway Hall. Metho- 
dist Conference meeting: ‘' Practical Peace- 
making 1968,'’ Rev E. Gordon Rupp, Lord 
Soper, Rev George Moland. MPF. 


SHEFFIELD, 7 pm and 9.15 pm. City Memorial 
Hall. Tyrannosaurus Rex, Liverpool Scene, 
John Peel in concert. Adm 6s, 8s, 10s6d, 12s6d. 
Tickets from Wilson Peck. 


19 June, Wednesday 


LONDON N9. 8 pm. Congregational Church 
Hall, Lower Fore Street. Edmonton Group AGM 
and discussion on Human Rights, PPU. 


LONDON WCl. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Alcon aT meeting. All interested welcome. 
100 


LONDON WC2. 1 pm. Westminster Friends 
Meeting House, 52 St Martins Lane. WILPF 
lunch meeting. Mrs Steffens (Chairman, US 
WILPF): ‘‘ The Colour Problem in the USA.”’ 


20 June, Thursday 


LONDON SW1. 8 pm. ICA, Nash House, The 
Mall. Newsreel of the radical American left: 
current anti-war and draft resistance activities, 
Pentagon demonstration, riot control weapons. 
Tickets 7s6d to members of Angry Arts, 59 
Fleet Street, EC4. FLE 5735 or ICA WHI 6393. 
Angry Arts Film Society & ICA. 


LONDON EC2. 6.30 pm. Antiuniverstty, 49 Riv- 
ington Street. Satish Kumar; ‘‘ Gandhi and the 
Gandhian movement,"' 


21-23 June, Fri-Sun 


DERBYSHIRE. 6.30 pm _ Friday to 4.30 pm 
Sunday. The Hayes Conference Centre, Swan- 
wick. ‘‘ Investigation into Psychic Studies, Ra- 
tional Approach.’’ Speakers: Paul Beard Anita 
Gregory, Michael Wilson. Charge £3, all wel- 
come. Details: Ruth Richardson, 52 Green 
Meadow Road, Birmingham 29. Fellowship af 
Friends of Truth. 


23 June, Sunday 


LONDON, 1.45 pm. Hyde Park Corner. March to 
Trafalgar Square for rally 3 pm. ‘* Oppose 
Apartheid, Support African Freedom Fighters.’’ 
Speakers: Oliver Tambo, Andrew Faulds, Jack 
Jones, George Kiloh, Joan  Lestor, Paul 
Oestreicher, David Steel. Sponsored by: Africa 
Bureau, CARD, MCF, Friends of Frelimo. 


29 June, Saturday 


ALCONBURY. 2 pm. Alconbury Village. Walk-on 
to USAF Alconbury; supporting pickers Reach 
base by 3 pm. Leaflets, stickers, briefings from 
Alconbury 29 June (ad hoc) Committee, 13 
Goodwin Street, N4. 


A visual symbol for Black Power: 
the trademark of Conquest cigar- 
ettes—which in case you didn’t 
notice consists of a naked warrior 
with a scabbard placed “ strategi- 
cally” to give a phallic effect, 
which it surprises me got past 
the London Transport censors. 


The odd thing is that until I saw 
a black man carrying it as a 
banner on a demonstration, I was 
under the impression that the 
warrior was yellow, whereas in 
fact he’s a very dark brown. 
Which is an indication perhaps 
that it is possible to become liter- 
ally colour blind—so far as sta- 
tues are concerned, at any rate. 
Ld * * 


When I was younger (and wiser) 
than I am now, one thing used to 
frighten me more than anything 
else in those now old-fashioned 
war-films produced by the dozen 
after World War II—always, it 
seemed, made at Elstree Studios. 
And this pet bogey of mine was 
those queer white hoods which 
naval gunners always wear over 
their heads when loading and fir- 
ing big guns—presumably the 
hoods are meant to be some kind 
of protection for the ear-drums 
against shock-waves. I suppose 
the really frightening thing for 
me was that the men in the films 
peda ic ually G faces, for their 
> es were always effectivel 
hidden by the necdea ms 


CLASSIFIED 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s, Dis- 
counts for series. Box No—1s extra. Cash 
with order (not stamps, please). Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London Nl 
by first post Monday, Box No replies to 
same address, Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Coming events 


NCCL PUBLIC MEETING: “ Censorship in 
Brighton.’”” 7 pm, Thursday June 20, 
Pavilion Theatre, New Road, Brighton, in 
co-operation with Defence of Literature 
and the Arts Society. Speakers tnclude: 
Prof Frank Kermode, Andrew Faulds MP, 
Eric Mottram, John Calder, Mervyn Jones. 


‘*SPEAK-OUT ON RACE,’? NCCL_ public 
meeting. 7 pm, Thursday June 27, Friends 
House, Euston Road, London NWI. 
Speakers include: Christopher Brockle- 
bank Fowler, Dame Peggy Ashcroft, 
Bishop Ambrose Reeves, Alfred Allen, 
USDAW, Martin Ennals. 


Personal 


FEED YOUR HEAD at the macrobiotic 
restaurant. Yin-Yang balanced meals. 
Vegetarian food. Lunch: Wed to Sun, 12 
to 2. Evenings: Tue to Sun inc, 6.30 pm 
to midnight. 136A Westbourne Tce (en- 
trance around corner on Bishop's Bridge 
Road). Inexpensive meals. (723 7367) 


FREE SPECIMEN COPY of Peace News 
sent to any friend of yours who might be 
a potential reader. Send names and ad- 
dresses to Circulation, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London Nl 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, 
small conferences etc. 15s per 3 hour ses- 
sion. Centrally situated, seat up to 36. 
oe News, 5 Caledonian Road, London 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


I was reminded forcibly of these 
childhood fears while watching 
the TV documentary (“A Plague 
On Your Children”) about CBW 
and Porton Down on BBC1 last 
Thursday night. Many of the 
workers at Porton were hidden 
from the camera’s prying lens by 
gas-masks, and most of the time 
I found myself having to fight the 
deep urge to put my fist through 
the screen, rip off the masks, and 
look these men in the eyes. And 
of course the dehumanised ap- 
pearance of these workers went 
very well with the profoundly 
dehumanised environment in 
which they operate—everything 
very quiet and orderly, immense 
precautions taken with sterilisa- 
tion and incineration, an Alu- 
minium-and-PVC nightmare. 


I think the BBC did well to press 
ahead and show the film—The 
Sun last week was reporting 
stories of back-room pressures to 
have the whole project shelved. 
It was sober, factual, brilliantly 


“SPEAK OUT ON RACE,’ June 27, 
Friends House, Euston Road, NW1. NCCL 
urgently requires volunteers for leaflet 
distribution etc. Phone EUS 2544. 


THE ’CROSS 
CENTRE now 
tional 


FRONTIERS LANGUAGE 
incorporates the Interna- 
Discussion Forum advertised in 
Peace News in February and March 1967. 


All correspondence to Helen Mayer. Box 
no 850 
TYPING, manuscripts, theses etc. Sue 


Pottle, 4c Willow Buildings, Willow Road, 
NW3. SWI 4192. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP quote London 
Co-op number 336943, or send us the divi- 
dend check. The resulting dividend will 
be into the Peace News Fund. Try learn- 
ing the number. 


ANYONE INTERESTED forming North Lon- 
don anarchist group contact Allan Harri- 
son, 285 Alexandra Park Road, N22. 


COACH leaving Housmans Bookshop, June 
29, for USAF Alconbury at 11 am. 12s6d 
return. People interested please contact 
Alconbury 29 June Ad Hoc Committee, 13 
Goodwin Street, London N4. Sorry 10s in 
advance (not returnable), Donations 
please! 


CO-EDITOR of Peace News requires bi- 
cycle urgently for reporting on multitude 
of projects, without eating any further 
into paper’s budget. If you have free or 
cheap machine please write, call, phone 
01-837 4473. 


CORNWALL, Trelana, private vegetarian 
hotel. Poughill, Bude. Home produced 
vegetables. Every comfort. Bude 2759. 


DUREX Gossamer 8s6d dozen, Durex 
Fetherlite 14s6d dozen. Durex Gold Pack 
123 dozen. Real Skins three for 15séd. 
Dept PN, Personal Service, 626 Leeds 


Road, Dewsbury. 


edited, and should have done a 
whole lot of good. The nihilistic 
fatuity of most of the remarks 
made by the scientists and tech- 
nicians—including one respons- 
ible, tax-paying, voting citizen 
who said that he decided to work 
at Porton because of “the high 
standard of work done there ”!— 
spoke, I hope, for itself. 


4 * * 


“The Population Explosion. How 
can we feed the Hungry Mil- 
lions?” Part of the answer it 
seems, according to the UK Free- 
dom from Hunger Campaign who 
are running an essay competition 
on the theme, is by giving £850 to 
the winners. 


If you want to enter—preferably 
with some intention of diverting 
at least some of your winnings In 
the direction of the Hungry Mil- 
lions themselves—you’ll have to 
write 8,000 words, and be between 
18 and 28..Closing date for enter- 
ing is June 15, but you've got till 
October 30 to send in the actual 
essay. 


* * * 


According to the Observer colour 
supplement Dennis Healey was a 
teenage pacifist. “I once believed 
in Father Christmas too” is how 
he excuses himself. 


Lots of other people once believed 
in Father Christmas. They even 
went out canvassing for him. 


Publications 

SOCIALIST LEADER for outspoken views 
and comment: For peace and freedom. 6d 
weekly from: 197 Kings Cross Road, Lon- 
don WC1. 


TIIE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railway- 
men's paper. Essential reading for those 
who want the authentic voice of ratlway 
workers. Obtainable 9s a quarter post 
free from 105 Euston Road, NW1. 


JAMAICAN woman needs room immedi- 
ately near N7, Box no 853. 


PETER CADOGAN is looking for a berth 
in London. Any ideas? Please address ail 
correspondence in future to 13 Goodwin 
Street, London N4. 


Situations vacant 


SECRETARY for Secretary-General of Bri- 
tish Humanist Association. Positively no 
reward in heaven but an unusual, inter- 
esting and worthwhile job. We want some- 
one with good shorthand and typing who 
will enjoy working with us. Ring Michael 
Lines at 01-937 2341. 


For sale 

RECORDS, all Joan Baez and Elektra, 
Topic, Transatlantic, Folkways, Fontana, 
Extra labels. Send your orders to Hous- 
mans, 5 Caledonian Road, London NI, 


Theatre 


UNITY (EUS 8647) opens tonight for a 
limited season: John Arden, Margaretta 
D'Arcy, and CAST in ‘' Harold Muggins is 
a Martyr’’ by John Arden, Perfs Thu, 
Fri, Sat, Sun at 7.45 pm. 


